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By F. Ellenore Prince 


Thanksgiving is our thank-you day. 
Because God is so good 

We thank Him for His gifts to us 
As grateful people should. 


Thanksgiving comes but once a year, 
But wouldn't it be sweet 
To say each day, “We thank You, 
God!" 


For homes and food to eat. 
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FINDERS 


KEEPERS 


A Thanksgiving Story 


By GARDNER HUNTING 


Hadn't you rather be a good 
sport—a trouper, than queen 
of the May?” 


illustrations by 


WALTER OHLSON 


LL YEAR June had looked for- 
ward to having a part in the 
Thanksgiving pageant at school. And 
now the names of the cast for “Finders 
Keepers,” as the pageant was rather 
surprisingly titled, had been posted on 
the bulletin board, and the name of 
June Herring was not to be found any- 
where in the long column of partici- 
pants! 

June could hardly believe her eyes. 
It did not seem possible that Miss 
Ward would put all the other girls in 
and deliberately leave her out. There 
was Tess Hollister as The Puritan 
Maid and Doris Kane as The Indian 
Princess and Beth Blaine—June’s best 
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of best friends—as The Spirit of 
Loyalty and Alice Eames as The 
Wraith; and—oh, everybody as some- 
thing! June’s brother, Frank, was 
listed as The Scout and Jimmy Hast- 
ings as The Pilot and Clive Hardy as 
The Captain and Edgar Raleigh as 
The Chief. Right now the partici- 
pants were all laughing and chattering 
and calling out one another’s names as 
they read them off the list. They 
closed in around June as if she, too, 
were part of the fun. Nobody seemed 
to have discovered that her name was 
not there at all. Nobody but June! 
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Then Clive Hardy found it out. 
“Hey! Where’s June? Where’s your 
name, June? I don’t see you a-tall!” 

They all began exclaiming at once 
and staring and asking questions, and 
Alice Eames fingered the list on the 
board, as if she expected somehow to 
juggle the names and find June’s 
among them. Then Tess Hollister 
voiced the general discovery. 

“Why, June! You're not there!” 

“Oh, say! There’s some mistake, of 
course!” Edgar Raleigh said. 

“But how can there be?” questioned 
Jimmy Hastings. ‘“There’s a name for 
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“Hey! Wait! Here 
you are, June!” 


every part and a part for every—— 
Oh, say! Why, I don’t get this!” 
But June got it. Or she thought she 
did. She had long suspected that Miss 
Ward had her favorites in the class 
and that she, June Herring, was not 
one of them. June knew that she was 
one of the best students, if not the best, 
in the entire Vine Street School; but 
Miss Ward had never recognized the 
fact. Oh, yes, Miss Ward gave her the 
grades she earned; but she had never 
once told June or anybody else, so far 
as June knew, that June’s “standing 
was outstanding,” as her brother Frank 
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put it. And June was sure that it was 
because Miss Ward liked some of the 
other girls better—some of the girls 
who, for instance, made much of Miss 
Ward, fawned upon her, flattered her 
perhaps! 

“Oh, hey! Wait! Here you are, 
June!” It was Frank now who was ex- 
claiming. He brushed Alice Eames’s 
groping fingers aside and pointed. The 


group grew suddenly quiet as they 
read—away down at the bottom of the 
announcement sheet: 
JUNE HERRING—PROMPTER 

Prompter! Oh, what a slap in the 
face! Prompter! A deliberate slight! 
An insult! 

To be left out of the cast had seemed 
bad enough, but to be made prompter 
—that was an intended meanness! 


She looked at Miss Ward 
helplessly 
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Ward 


They all exclaimed over it of 
course. “But that did not change any- 
thing,” as Frank remarked briefly when 
he and June were walking home alone. 
June’s eyes were wet and blurred, but 
she could see that Frank’s face was ex- 
ceedingly sober. 

“Say, listen, Sis,” he said presently, 
“maybe this Ward person meant to 
hand you a slight, but there’s only one 
way to—to hand it back. And that 
is to say nothing and saw wood!” 

“Wh — what?” gasped June, 
startled. 

“Keep your mouth shut and go 
through with it,” explained Frank. 

“But—I’ll—I’d rather not be in the 
pageant at all! I'll quit! [ll quit 
school! I——’”’_ June sobbed in spite 
of herself. 

“Hey, hey!” interrupted Frank. 
“You're not a quitter—you! Are you? 
Listen! Somebody has to be prompter 
—doesn’t he?” 

June stared at him. 

“And you—being the smartest girl 
in the whole blooming class, barring 
none, without exception—why, what- 
ever you do will be a knockout, see? 
As prompter, you'll star—see? That’s 
the way to handle it—don’t you think? 
Say! isn’t that the stuff that makes a 
good sport—a trouper? And isn’t that 
what you’d rather be than—than 
Queen of the May?” 


A queer emotion stirred in June. 
She had always loved the spirit of 
sportsmanship in Frank. Good sports- 
manship always stood first with him 
and it wasn’t surprising that it should 
ctop up now. Somehow she was 
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pleased—warmed—yes, heartened a 
little—that he should expect her first 
thought to be exactly what his would 
be in the face of disappointment. 

“But——” she hesitated. “The 
other girls said they'd tell Miss Ward 
they don’t like it because I was left 
out.” 

“Stop ’em,” said Frank. “Tell ’em 
to lay off, see? I'll tell ’em!” 

June felt almost dazed over the af- 
fair, as if the blow had been an actual, 
physical one. But what Frank had said 
rang in her ears. ‘““Wouldn’t you rather 
be a good trouper than Queen of the 
May!” As she thought about it, she 
nearly laughed—with a little catch in 
her throat. Yes—she would rather! 
Much rather! 


EING prompter meant holding 

the text of the play and remind- 

ing any forgetful member of the cast 
when he stumbled in his lines. 

June began her duties at the first re- 
hearsal. Her friends, apparently 
warned by Frank to drop the matter, 
said nothing. Miss Ward, always 
rather quiet and grave and not apt to 
show her feelings in her face, seemed 
to accept June’s attitude and action as 
a matter of course. 

June had some bad half hours. She 
cried a few times when she was alone. 
She nearly cried several times when 
other people could see, but not quite. 
But, oh, how she buckled into that job 
of being prompter! 

As the rehearsals proceeded, a queer 


-thing happened. June’s interest in all 


the parts of the pageant grew. She 
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began to see the thing as a whole— 
not just one or two or three of the 
most conspicuous parts. She began to 
want it all to be good—a perfect 
whole. Day by day, as she prompted 
the young actors who were not “‘letter- 
perfect,” another odd thing happened. 
She saw that the prompter’s part was, 
after all, important—hugely impor- 
tant, even though no glory did or ever 
would surround it. And still another 
astonishing thing suddenly appeared; 
she found that constant rehearsal of 
the pageant had made her quite fa- 
miliar with all the parts. She abruptly 
discovered one day that there was 
hardly a line in anybody's part that she 
could not give correctly. Correctly? 
Yes, and with even better expression 
than most of the actors, because she 
knew the play from curtain to curtain 
as nobody else in the cast knew it— 
letter-perfect throughout. 

She wondered a good deal at her 
own remarkable feat of memory. She 
had never dreamed that anybody could 
memorize a whole play like that. But 
she found herself prompting without 
the book! Nobody else seemed to no- 
tice particularly, because after the ear- 
ly rehearsals everybody just accepted 
June as prompter and forgot about her, 
it seemed. 


HEN one day, all at once, it came 

to June what the pageant was 
about. On the surface it seemed to be 
only a play showing the reason for the 
first Thanksgiving Day—the discovery 
of a new home and a new freedom by 
the Pilgrims. But underneath it all 


was another meaning: that the real dis 
covery, giving people reason to be 
thankful, is the discovery of them. 
selves—their abilities, their talents, 
their courage and character and spirit. 
The people who celebrated that first 
Thanksgiving Day had “found them. 
selves” by being faithful and loyal to 
their ideals and to one another, by be. 
ing good troupers, in fact. 

June began to realize that it did not 
matter a whole lot whether Miss Ward 
thought June Herring was a fine stu- 
dent or not—or whether June Herring 
got credit for anything from anybody 
else or not, even for being a “star 
prompter’”’— which she knew now that 
she was. What mattered was that she 
should be what she wanted credit for 
being—a good trouper. 

And, oh, yes, that explained the title 
of the pageant, about which she had 
wondered and wondered. ‘‘Finders 
Keepers!” Why, of course, the only 
thing you can find that you can’t lose 
is yourself! 

So June made several discoveries at 
once. 


T WAS on Thanksgiving Eve, fn 
when the pageant was being given tah 

in the school auditorium, that June - 
made a final discovery. m 
“Boy, but we’re packin’ ’em in!” 7 
Frank whispered in his sister’s ear, a § 
they peered in turn through the curtain = 
peep hole. Sure enough, nearly every ” 
seat was full and people were still F 
crowding down the aisles. Frank sud: di 
denly put both hands on June’s shoul- Bl 
cal 


ders, as he might with another boy. 
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“Listen, fella!” he : 
said, his voice low, 
tense. “You're great! 
You're swell! See? 
I'm proud to belong 
to the same family! 
Get that! Now, let’s 
go and knock ’em in- 
to the aisles!” 

“Knock ’em in- 
to the aisles,” as 
Frank meant it, 
was exactly what 
that Thanksgiving 
pageant pro- 
ceeded to do! The 
first part “went 
over big.” June, 
sitting in the 
wings—out of it, 
as it were—but 
still a very vital 
part of it, knew 
why. They got it 
—the audience 
did—they got the 
meaning of the 
thing, the big 
thing that people 
find to be thankful about when they 
take their place in the world and do 
their allotted part as good troupers. 
Before the first act was over they were 
applauding enthusiastically. June 
knew somehow that their minds were 
stirred and their hearts touched even 
as hers had been. 

But right in the midst of triumph 
disaster abruptly threatened. Beth 
Blaine, who was The Spirit of Loyalty, 
came pirouetting off the stage at the 
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You and I have discovered some- 
thing too, haven’t we?” 


end of a dancing 
number and sud- 
denly collapsed on 
the floor. 

“Oh, my ankle!” 
she groaned, when 
the others clustered 
around her. She 
raised strained 
face and looked at 
Miss Ward help- 
lessly. 

There was a mo- 
ment of fluttering 
concern over Beth 
and then another 

of complete dis- 
may over the pag- 
eant. For Beth’s 
part was necessary 
to the completion 
of the play, and 
no one had under- 
studied her part 
so as to be able to: 
take her place. 
There was no 
time to discuss the 
matter. By all 
traditions of the stage “the play must 
goon”! But if Beth couldn't, the play 
couldn’t! So what? 


It was then that Miss Ward turned 
to June. “You know every line of 


Beth’s part, June,” she said, “and every 
step. Go on and finish it.” 
A mad tumult arose in June Her- 
ring’s heart, but at her elbow was 
Frank. “Atta girl!” he said. And it 
strengthened every fiber in June. 
(Please turn to page 41) 
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THE MYSTERY OF CANAR 


By ANNE M. HALLADAY 


CHAPTER FOUR 


wherein almost everybody has 
something to explain 


“Uncle Phil! You're back?” 


OT UNTIL Thursday, when 
Annie May ran home after es 
school to find the yellow envelope in Ke 
her mailbox did the girls know the 3.040", 
answer to their invitation. Se 
Her call “It’s here!” brought Joan a 
and Susan hopping over the hedge. 0 ; 
But such sorry tidings in the very first 
sentence! 
“Dear Canaries: 1am sorry to say 
‘No’ to your kind invitation for 
Saturday. Very important busi- } 
ness keeps me from accepting...” 
“Business!” Annie May stopped 
reading to remark. “That doesn’t 
sound like a ‘she’ in a blue dress.” She 
turned the page. As the sheet folded s = = 
back a tiny handkerchief fell out. She  Z far 
read on, her face more sober with each Zs g 
word. 
“I am returning this handker- 
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“Oh!” Susan’s voice was teary. “It 

\R COTTAG ~ makes me feel scolded when I haven't 
done anything.” 

“You don’t suppose that’s why ‘she’ 


said no, do you?” groaned Joan. 


chief. I found it on my lawn. The “A” handkerchief seemed to 
The ‘A’ in the corner made me have cast a shadow over the sunshine 
think it belonged to an Ames or _ of Canary Cottage. Loyal as each one 
an Allen or an Aster.” wanted to be, it somehow made the 
Susan gasped with horror. little friends wonder about each other. 
“Tt isn’t mine,” Joan said inspecting Had one of them been trying to find 
the handkerchief. out without telling the others? 
“Nor mine,” Susan said quickly. Annie May could not stand such a 


“Well, it isn’t mine either!” Annie thought. She pushed it quickly from 
May held it out before her as though her and said, “Well, if it doesn’t 
back?” § it were hot. honest-truly belong to any of us, I’m 


A x With drawings by 


NELLE H. FARNAM 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Susan: and Joan, who have been lifelong 
chums, take their new friend Annie May to see 
Canary Cottage, a tiny playhouse nearly hidden 
by shrubbery in the corner of a big estate. Al- 
though the girls have always admired Canary 
Cottage, they have never been inside it, for it 
has always been tightly closed and deserted. 
Joan discovers that the little windmill on the 
birdbath has fallen to the ground. Before the 
others know it, Susan has slipped down inside 
the wall and run to replace the windmill. Just 
as she turns away she sees a curtain in the cot- 
tage move. 

Like a flash the three girls are gone. 

“It must have been the gardener man,” said 
Annie May. But just then the gardener man 
came down the street in his little basket cart. 

“Who, then,” exclaim the three girls, ‘‘was 
in Canary Cottage?” 

On Friday Susan receives a note inviting all 
three of the girls to spend Saturday at Canary 


Cottage. The instructions were to use Canary 
Cottage as though it were their own, but they 
are not to try to find out who the mysterious 
person is that they call ‘‘he-she-it.” 

The three friends find Canary Cottage all 
that they hoped it to be. While they are eating 
lunch a girl who is a stranger in the neighbor- 
hood climbs over the wall for a look at Canary 
Cottage. The three girls invite her to lunch 
with them. The newcomer accepts and tells 
them that her name is Marilyn and that she 
has just moved into a house up the street. 
After lunch a whistle calls her home. 

Before they leave, the three girls find a note 
inviting them to visit Canary Cottage every 
Saturday. On the second Saturday they write 
a note, asking “‘he-she-it’” to come to a party 
at Canary Cottage the following week. When 
Annie May goes to put the note in the mailbox, 
she sees a pretty lady in a blue dress run out 
the garden gate. 


going to send it back and say so!” 
“Oh, Annie May,” Susan could have 
hugged her friend just then, “I feel 
just as though I'd unbuttoned my belt 
after too much dinner.” 

It was rather a trembly hand that 
wrote the note on Annie May’s party 
paper and folded the hanky inside. 
When it was sealed and stamped the 
girls marched to the mailbox. 

“There, I feel better,” said Susan. 
“And I’ve been thinking. Would you 
like to ask Aunt Dodo to the party? 
She’s awfully interested in Canary Cot- 
tage. She knew the boy and girl it was 
built for. Anyway, I'd like to have her 
meet you.” 

“Oh, that’ll be lovely!” Annie May 
exclaimed. 

They all grew happy, planning again. 
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Aunt Dodo was delighted it seemed. 
After making sure that the gardener or 
no one else would visit them at the 
cottage Aunt Dodo was glad to accept. 


NOTHER sunny Saturday came 

at last, and the three little girls 

were awaiting Aunt Dot’s arrival with 
fluttery feelings. 

Canary Cottage was shining. The 
little table stood by the fireplace, a 
bright bouquet of marigolds in the 
center, “to make it look canarylike,” 
as Susan said. Four of the new cups 
and saucers sat in their proper places 
while the fragrance of cocoa floated 
through the little rooms. 

As the girls stood admiring their 
preparation a low, “Yoo-hoo!” from 
the direction of the wall startled them. 
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“Marilyn!” Susan almost tipped over 
the tea table as the girls ran to the 
door. Marilyn was already over the 
wall when they spied her. 

“Are you busy?” she called. Then 
as the hedge gate clicked and she saw 
a lady arriving, she exclaimed, “Oh, I 
didn’t know——” 

But Susan grabbed her skirts. 

“It’s just my Aunt Dot,” she cried. 
“I want you to know her too. We've 
been trying to find you.” 

So, partly because she really wanted 


“Dot Aster—after all these years!” 


to and partly because the lady coming 
toward them was such a smiling per- 
son, Marilyn did stay. 

Then, besides, just as they were 
about to greet the lady, Annie May 
gave such a funny little gasp that it 
made them all forget everything as she 
spoke. 

“Oh, ‘she’ has come to our party 
after all!’ Then to answer all the ques- 
tioning eyes about her, Annie May ex- 
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plained, ‘““That’s the lady in the blue 
dress. That’s ‘she.’” 

It was Susan’s turn to be astonished. 

“Why that’s not ‘she.’ That’s Dodo, 
my own Aunt Dot!” 

Annie May stood like a little statue 
in the doorway. For her, at least, 
things were topsy-turvy. But of course, 
being a polite little girl, she said noth- 
ing. 

Aunt Dot was full of satisfying 
“oh’s” and “ah’s” as they showed her 
Canary Cottage. The girls loved her 
right away. 

Nothing could be more perfect 
than Canary Cottage, she told 
them. 

“I think I shall sit on the win- 
dow seat,” she laughed. “It’s 
more my size.” 


Annie May hurried out to the 
kitchen to bring in the party 
cakes. It was not until she placed 
the pretty little plate on the table 
that she noticed the cups. There 
were only four of them! They 
had not counted on Marilyn. 

Annie May had to think quick- 
ly to say, “Oh, I forgot my glass 
of milk. I don’t care for cocoa.” 

Susan’s gasp almost spoiled. the po- 
lite little secret. 

Then Aunt Dot seemed to think 
of something. 

“Where is my bag? I brought some- 
thing for you.” She walked across 
the room and picked up a package 
and handed it to Susan. 

An excited rattle of paper let a yel- 
low spout stick out inquiringly. 

“A teapot!” squealed Joan, “the tea- 
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pot to our set! And more cups and 
saucers!” 

“Now Annie May can care for 
cocoa,” cried Susan. 

They were all laughing together 
when a long shadow stretched across 
the floor in front of them. 

It brought a sudden silence as they 
turned to see what made it. 

They caught their breath for a mo- 
ment. A man, a tall slender man, 
stood in the doorway smiling. 

It was Marilyn who broke the si- 
lence. 

“Uncle Phil! You're back?” 

“So here you are!” The man’s voice 
was as surprised as the little girl’s. 
“I’ve been looking for you. I came 
back early.” 

It was time for more introductions. 

“This is Susan Aster and Joan Allen 
and——” Marilyn’s memory failed 
her. 

“Annie May Ames,” the tall man 
bowed to add. 

“Why, Uncle Phil, how did you 
know?” Marilyn’s eyes were wide. 

“Oh!” Annie May saw the twinkles 
in the tall man’s eyes. “Oh, I told you 
it was a ‘he’! Are you ‘he-she-it’?” she 
asked right out. 

There was much gasping as the tall 
man nodded yes. 

Then as though he were seeing her 
for the first time, the tall man turned 
to Aunt Dot, sitting like a mouse on 
the window seat. 


In a flash Susan remembered her 
social duties. 


“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘“Mr.——” 
“Sanders.” 


“Mr. Sanders, this is my Aunt Dot, 
Miss Aster.” 

Then the tall man did a funny thing. 
He took two steps and had both Aunt 
Dot's hands in his. 

“Dot Aster—Dot Aster,” he kept 
saying. “After all these years.” 

As Susan said afterward, it was the 
“surprisingest” party that ever took 
place. Every one, it seemed, had some- 
thing to explain, so Aunt Dot started. 

“You see, I told you about the 
brother and sister Canary Cottage was 
built for. Well, this is the little boy 
grown tall.” 

“Tall and old,” smiled Uncle Phil, 
“and Marilyn is my niece, my sistet’s 
little girl, mine now.” He gave Mari- 
lyn a tight squeeze. 

Then he turned to Susan. 

“And I was the breeze that moved 
the curtain here in Canary Cottage 
that first day. I was looking over Ca- 
nary Cottage to see what Marilyn 
would need when she came to live with 
me. When I saw three little girls sit- 
ting on the wall I knew that more than 
anything else Marilyn would need 
friends. So I invited you here.” 

“Then we're sort of ready-made 
friends,” smiled Annie May. 

“No, good ones,” protested Mari- 
lyn, “but, Uncle Phil, I didn’t know 
Canary Cottage belonged to you,” 
Marilyn began her explanations. “You 
see, that first day you brought me to 
Beaumont, I walked down the street a 
way and climbed the wall. I thought 
I had come a long way. I didn’t know 
Canary Cottage was in part of the— 
well—the garden.” 
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Dot, 


“Tt isn’t mine any more,” Uncle Phil 
smiled. “It’s yours and Joan’s and 
Susan’s and Annie May’s. It belongs 

“The Canaries!” said Aunt Dot 
dropping her handkerchief. 

Susan stooped to pick it up, but she 
did not hand it to Aunt Dot after all. 
Instead she stood looking at the little 
square as though enchanted by it. 

“Why, Aunt Dot, where did you get 
that horrid ‘A’ handkerchief?” 

Susan told Aunt Dot the story of the 
handkerchief. As it was told, Aunt 
Dot’s eyes grew brighter and her 
cheeks pinker until at last she held up 
her hands to cover them while she 
talked. 

“More explaining, or maybe this is 
confessing,” she laughed. ‘‘Well, last 
Saturday I decided that there had been 


Although there were 
no more mysteries, 


My 


no agreement about my trying to find 
out what was going on around Canary 
Cottage, so I took a walk in the big 
garden. I must have dropped one of 
my initialed hankies. Little did I know 
I was increasing the mystery.” 

The sparkle in her eyes broke into a 
laugh. 

“Oh!” cried Annie May. ‘And to 
think I almost wondered about Joan 
and Susan. I’m ashamed as I can be. 
You see, I didn’t want Susan or Joan 
to think I dropped the handkerchief 
so I wouldn’t let myself wonder about 
them, but I almost did.” 

“That’s just the way we'll have to 
keep on doing in Canary Cottage,” 
said Susan, ‘then we'll all be friends 
always.” 

It was a gay afternoon of asking and 

(Please turn to page 46) 


there was much laugh- 
ter and good fun 
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By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


“A fair chance! 
A Swede gives even his 
enemy a fair chance!” 


LMOST before the 
tardy winter sun had 
risen that morning, every 
child in the little Swedish 
village was astir. For this 
was the day of the great 
ice carnival, when all the 
boys and young men were 
to try their skill against 
one another. There were to be beauti- 
ful gold and silver medals for the 
winners. 

Eric Holm could hardly eat his 
breakfast, he was in such a hurry to 
get down to the lake where the sports 
were to take place. There would be 
plain and figure skating and ice-yacht 
races. But the one event in which Eric 
was interested was the sail-skating 
race. If in skating one feels like a 
bird sailing with the wind, then in sail- 
skating one feels like the wind itself! 
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Though Eric had already gone over 
everything, before setting out he care- 
fully tested his new sail again to be 
certain that there were no loose edges 
to pull apart when the wind should 
strike them. Yes, everything was ship- 
shape. No boy in the village had a 
better sail, of that he was sure. 

Then he examined his skates. The 
edges were sharp, the blades smooth 
and bright, but when he tested the 
straps, he fancied that one of them 
seemed a little weak. That would 
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never do. A loose skate might easily 
spoil everything. He thought for a 
moment. There was not time to make 
another strap, nor was there a suitable 
piece of leather at hand; but, search- 
ing about, he discovered a long, stout 
piece of cord. He could bind that 
around the skate to strengthen the 
weakened strap. Not stopping to 
measure off the length he needed, he 
pushed the whole twist into his pocket. 
When he reached the lake, he would 
cut off a piece with his jackknife. 
Early as it was, most of the other 
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Drawings by 
LOLA McCOLL 


With Gustaf out of the race, 
he himself would be almost 
sure to win 


village boys were already at 
the lake. Eric could hear 
them laughing and shouting, 
as he went along the path. 
He wondered if he would 
win. He knew that he was 
one of the two or three fastest 
sail-skaters in the village, and 
with the new sail he was able 
to do better than ever. If only it were 
not for Gustaf Hanson! Gustaf’s sail 
was scarcely so good as his own, but 
Gustaf used it so skillfully that he 
nearly always outdistanced every one 
else. 

As he reached the lake, Eric was sur- 
prised to see Gustaf seated on the 
bank, trying to mend a broken sail and 
looking very glum. 

“Good morning, Gustaf,’ Eric 
called out. “What is the matter?” 

“I slipped on an icy place in the 
path,” answered the other boy, “and 
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tripped over my sail so that I broke the 
crosspiece.”” 

He held it up, so that Eric could see 
the long, jagged tear in the wood. 

“I thought I could fix it by using this 
piece of wood as a brace,” he went on, 
“but I can’t seem to find anything to 
fasten it on with. If only I had a stout 
piece of cord! But I can’t find any, 
and it’s tgo late to go home to get it.” 

“That’s too bad,” exclaimed Eric, 
putting his hand into his pocket. 

Just then it occurred to him that, 
with Gustaf out of the race, he himself 
would be almost sure to win. The 
image of the beautiful gold medal 
danced before his eyes. How splendid 
it would look, shining on his chest! 

Quickly, he pulled his hand out of 
his pocket, hoping that Gustaf had not 
seen the motion. 

“I’m sorry!” he mumbled, turning 
away. 

He walked over and sat down be- 
hind a large rock to fix his own skate. 
Somehow, he did not want Gustaf or 
any of the other boys to see that long 
piece of string. When his skates were 
firmly in place, he stood up and pushed 
his arms through the straps that held 
the sail in position behind him. Tilting 
it first to this side, then to that to test 
which angle would best catch the 
wind, he went swooping across the ice. 

What a glorious day for a race! The 
sun was so bright that everything 
sparkled as if it had been powdered 
with diamonds, yet the air was so crisp 
that the ice remained as firm and 
smooth as glass. 

He could see the crowds gathering 
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along the shore. There was his mother 


waving at him, and his father too. = 
How proud they would be, when they 
saw him step up to receive the beauti- J os. 
ful gold medal! Now with Gustaf out JP jno¢ 
of the way he had more than a fair J ,. 
chance of winning the race. S 

“A fair chance!” Those words sang ff 4,4 


themselves through his head, as he 


The whistle blew for 
the race 


glided up and down the course. 
But how about Gustaf? Gustaf was 
not getting a fair chance. Gustaf was 


not getting a chance at all! *e 
“Be still!” he told the protesting in; 

voice inside him. “It isn’t my fault, ik. 

is it, if his sail had to break!” en 
Eric raced over the ice at top speed 

in the effort to outdistance the thought ” 
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but he could not get it out of his mind. 

“A fair chance! A Swede gives 
even his enemy a fair chance!” How 
often Eric had heard his father say 
that! And Gustaf was not his enemy. 
Gustaf was his friend! 

Suddenly Eric wheeled and sailed 
back to where Gustaf was still trying 


to fix his sail. Gustaf had torn his 
handkerchief into strips, and was bind- 
ing them around the broken place as 
best he could, but they were not strong 
enough to hold. 

“If only I had a good, stout bit of 
cord,” he was saying as Eric came up, 
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“I could fix it yet. If only I had!” 

Eric put his hand into his pocket, 
and drew out the rest of the cord. 

“Will this do?” he asked. 

Gustaf’s eyes opened so wide with 
surprise and delight that Eric was 
afraid they were going to pop right 
out of his head. Then he let out a 

whoop that could have been 
heard a mile away. 


“Let me_ see it!” he 
shouted. “Wherever did 
you find it? Now, if you 


will just hold these pieces 
in place while I tie it on!” 

Eric helped pull the string 
tight, and even fastened it 
with a special knot that only 
he knew how to tie. 

Then the judges took their 
places and the whistle blew 
for the race. Little by little, 
Eric forged ahead, with Gus- 
taf close at his heels. It was 
a splendid race, so close that 
even as they crossed the fin- 
ish line, Eric was not certain 
whether or not he was ahead. 
But when the other boys 
came crowding around to 
congratulate him, he knew 
that he had won. 

“What a race!” they 
shouted. “You went even 
faster than the wind!” 

Gustaf too came over to congratu- 
late Eric. 

“I’m glad you won,” he said, “and 
I want to thank you for giving me a 
fair chance too.” 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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O MANY WEE 
WIspoM readers 
have written to me to 
ask where they can get 
stamps like the ones 
pictured on our stamp 
page that I have de- 
cided to tell you this 
month about a few of 
the ways in which you may add stamps to 
your collection. 

It may be that you or your parents have 
friends who work in offices where a great 
many letters are received every day. If 
you ask these friends, they will doubtless 
be glad to save stamps 
from these letters for 
you, and even if most of 
them are from the United 
States, you can gain a 
number of new stamps. 
Hard-to-get commemora- 
tives and stamps of high- 
er denomination are us- 
ually among those which come to offices. 

Grownups that saved stamps when they 
were younger sometimes put their old al- 
bums away in a trunk or box and leave 
them there for years. Should you know 
such a person, he would probably be glad 
to pass his collection on to you. This 
would give you a flying start, for such a 
collection would contain many older stamps 
—stamps that are perhaps scarce today. 

The most exciting of all ways to get 
stamps is to find them on old letters that 
have been saved for many years. If in 
some dusty, almost-forgotten trunk in a 
corner of the attic you discover a bundle 
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OUR STAMP COLLECTORS 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 


you can form a stamp club where a number 


stamps from some of 


(Please turn to page 46) 


of old letters—with their envelopes of 
course—you are truly fortunate. Some of 
the most valuable stamps in the world 
have been discovered in just this manner, 
and it may be that you would find a really 
rare stamp too. 

One caution, however! Never remove 
from its envelope a stamp that you find in 
this manner until you are sure that it is 
not worth more “on cover.” “On cover” 
means that a stamp is still on the envelope 
on which it was mailed. Older stamps are 
often worth more on cover than after they 
are soaked off. 

As your collection grows, you will dis- 
cover that you are get- 
ting a number of du- 
plicates (two or more 
stamps exactly alike). 
If you can find another 
collector who also has 
duplicates, you can ex- 
change these extra 
stamps, and then you will 
both have new stamps. Perhaps at school 


of stamp fans (or philatelists) can meet 
and trade duplicates. 

If you can use none of these methods 
for adding to your collection, it will be 
necessary to buy your 


the many stamp deal- 
ers. These dealers are 
just like other store- 
keepers. Most of 
them are honest; a 
few are not. Some of 
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Let’s Play Cowboy 


LAURENCE FULLER 


gives directions for making a hobbyhorse 


i’ IS easy to make things if you have 


an accurate pattern. By following 
these directions carefully, you can make 
a hobbyhorse for yourself or for one of 
your smaller friends. 

Using a regular sheet of typewriting 
paper 81/4, inches wide by 11 inches long, 
draw a light line across the middle of the 
paper lengthwise. Draw another line 
crosswise, 41/, inches from the left-hand 
side of the paper, crossing the first line at 
C. Mark points A, B, C, and D as shown 
in the illustration, and draw the line A to 
B. The top of the horse's nose is at E, 114 
inches above D. Connect E to A with a 
straight line. 

The broad nose from D to E is on the 
edge of the paper. The bottom part of 
the lower lip is at F, 14 inch from the 
paper’s edge and 1/, inch below point D. 
Draw line D to F, then F to C for the 
jaw line. Three inches in from the lower 
right-hand corner mark point G. To com- 
plete, draw lines C to G and G to B. 
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Following the outside lines you have 
drawn, cut out the pattern for the horse’s 


. head with a pair of scissors. 


Trace this pattern onto a tough-grained 
board not over 1/4 inch thick. Since all 
the lines are straight, the horse will be easy 
to cut out. Use a fine-toothed saw if you 
have one, as it will leave the edges smooth- 
er. Midway between points D and F draw 
a curved line 1 inch long for the mouth. 
Bore a hole here for a strap or rope rein 
to go through. Real reins are best for then 
the horse may be tied, to prevent a run- 
away. However, the reins will be the last 
thing to put on. 

Sandpaper the entire horse’s head very 
carefully and the board will be ready for 
painting. A gray horse is very good look- 
ing, but you may use some other color if 
you wish. Put on two coats of paint and 
after the second one has dried, paint in 
the eye, 114 inches from point A and 
14 inch from the edge, then outline the 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


By JOANNE DEE 


OVEMBER is nofefie bit too early 
i Christmas presents, 
be here before we know 


opeger. Make a cardboard pattern by trac- 
ing around the elephant shown. Then 
w the outline on a scrap of inner tube, 

d cut out. Cut around the elephant’s 
ar so it will flap. Punch a hole for the 


ye. 


FROG PENWIPER: Make a cardboard pat- paper. Put them together and sew fp 
n and trace onto green felt. Cut out the edges wigh black yarn. Lace | 
ee frogs and fasten them together with red ribbon. 

brass fasteners for eyes. Embroider the 

topy frog’s back with outline stitch and 


N | French k 
for C AME OF HORSESHOES: Paste%, painted 
it. Here gf directions for five gifts you spool onto a colored cardboard\circle. 
aia ee , Make two of these. Use two red ana two 
Firgt let’s make an elephant fruit-jar singe 
S¥RING BOX: Covdr a pieff ice-cre By 
container with red p§per stafs. 
Cut a Staall hole in thé lid and insert a bajl , 
of red stPag. | 
“OLD WOMA THE SHOE:” Cut tvgo 
= outlines of a simple shoe out of blagk 
[- — It 
[| A 
\ I 
\ / | 
| 
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The Birds 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By KATHERYN NANcy CAMERON (6 yrs.) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


The little birds are happy, 
As happy as can be; 

They twirl along and sing their song, 
Singing their best for me. 


The Song of the Breezes 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN 
THE INTERMEDIATE GROUP) 


By FRANCES MALCHOW (10 years) 


Stavely, Alta., Canada 


We blow o’er the hills and mountains 
wide, 
And quicken the hillside streams; 
We never stand still at any time, 
We couldn’t stop going, it seems. 
It’s really fun to blow, blow, blow, 
And I believe that you’d think so. 


By blowing on the snowy sails 
We take ships over the sea. 
Oh, how fine we think it is 
To be free, free, free! 
It’s so much fun to blow, blow, blow, 
And I believe that you'd think so. 


Sometimes we enter a window wide, 
But gently and quietly we go; 

We don’t want to waken the sleeping child 
So we hum our tune very low. 

It’s so much fun to blow, blow, blow, 

I really believe that you’d think so. 
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The Green Army 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By ANNETTE THACKWELL FULTON (8) 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


The trees march on like soldiers 
Across the great wide plain; 

They stand on guard through summer sun 
And through the autumn rain. 


They wave their arms in winter's wind, 
Stand knee-deep in the snow, 

But when the glorious springtime comes 
They watch the flowers blow. 


A Poet's Heart 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN 
THE OLDER GROUP) 


By LAuRA LEDBETTER (13 years) 
Montgomery, Ala. 


There’s music in a poet’s heart— 
An everlasting fire 

That spurs him on to better things, 
And fulfills his desire. 


There’s rhythm in a poet's heart 
That harmonizes words, 

And beautifies such common things 
As flowers, trees, and birds. 


There’s beauty in a poet’s heart— 
He loves those common things 

That go unnoticed day by day; 
Of these a poet sings. 
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He Loves Us All Orphan Annie 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) (AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION IN 
THE YOUNGER GROUP) 
By MILLARD MILLER (11 years) 


By MARGARET HopPpER (8 
Plain Dealing, La. J (8 years) 


Fresno, Calif. 


He knows when we're in danger, One day my cousin and I were coming 

He'll love us in joy or pain along a trail and we heard a noise such 

E As He loves the little swallows, as a rabbit makes when it is caught. When 

ft Singing in shine or rain. we got over there we found a little fawn. 

It had been attacked and crippled by some 

He clothes us as we need it, wild animal. So we picked it up and car- 

As He clothes the flowers fair, ried it home and nursed it on a bottle. 

‘ And sends the dew and sunshine, The little fawn became a great pet and 

q And pure and fragrant air. would follow us anywhere. We named 

al her Orphan Annie. She became a great 

4 He knows always to watch us, pal of Bill and Buddy, my dogs. The three 
Because He loves us all, spent many hours playing together. 

As a mother watches o’er us This spring Annie disappeared. We 

When the twilight shadows fall. were afraid some hunter had shot her or 

she had been caught by mountain lions. 


e | Later Annie came back to us with a lit- 


tle fawn. Now she isn’t friendly with the t 

“_ dogs, but chases them when they come E 
i The Purple Horse near. We hope the baby will grow up : 
j Md (AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) into a big buck. - J 
By EvELYN Rice (13 years) 
New York City 


I like to ride on the horse at the fair, The Leaves Festival 
The purple horse, you know. 
He never seems to walk or gallop, 
Just round and round we go. 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By WILMA JANICE BELL (9 years) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Mile after mile sweeps swiftly by Jack Frost, our little artist, 
To the tune of my favorite song, Come hither from your play; 
But from my heart comes a gentle sigh, The leaves are giving a party 


For the ride will not be long. And you must work today. 


I wish I could ride to the land of dreams— So bring your magic paintbrush 
The land beyond the moon. And lovely colors too, 

But I must stay right here it seems, And paint us pretty dresses, 

For my ride ends all too soon. Yellow, brown, and crimson hue. 


Yet I like to ride on the horse at the fair, We shall skip and whirl and dance, 
He seems to fly o’er the ground. So touch us up a bit 

He never walks or gallops, you see, In golden autumn colors; 

He’s the horse on the merry-go-round. For we want to make a hit. 
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At Twilight 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By MarGeRy ANN Hayés (9 years) 
San Antonio, Texas 


The twilight falls 

With its shadows dim, 
The trees bend low 

To a bluebird’s hymn. 


Then darkness comes, 
The darkness so dull, 

And o’er the world 
Floats a peaceful lull. 


To every boy and girl that has sent a poem 
or story to the guild pages this month we ex- 
tend a special word of thanks. We wish our 
pages would permit us to publish all the poems 
and stories we receive, but since they do not, 
we want to tell you how much we appreciate 
your fine interest. Allow us also to thank the 
parents who verify the children’s work. We 
want to keep our guild so free from copied 
work that each member will feel that it is a 
special honor to belong to the WEE WIsDOM 
Writer's Guild. 

These guild pages are reserved for the work 
of children under fifteen years of age. All 
poems and stories must be the original work 
of the sender and must be accompanied by a 
note to that effect from the child’s parents. 

Each child whose work is published receives 
an honorary guild membership card. Every 
month the three best contributions are selected 
and the author of each one is awarded a year’s 
subscription for WEE WispoM. Children do 
not have to be subscribers in order to submit 
their work. January contributions should be 
at our office by the nineteenth of November, 
and February, by the nineteenth of December. 

Did you send in your story about the picture 
on the October cover? Study the picture on 
this month’s cover and then write a story about 
it, using not more than five hundred words. 
Make it the very best work you can do and 
mail it at once to The Editor, WEE WIspoM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. The best story re- 
ceived will be published—The Editor. 
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A Ship 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By JOHN WEBER (10 years) 
New Baden, Tex. 


A white-winged ship on the seas did ride, 
It came and it went with the pull of the 
tide. 


Like a white-winged eagle that ship would 
ride 
O’er the top of the white-foamed tide. 


Rain In the Night 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By Lucy BAuER (9 years) 
Boonville, N.Y. 


Raining, raining 
All night long, 

Sometimes loud, sometimes soft— 
Just like a song. 


There'll be rivers in the gutters 
And lakes along the street— 

It will make our lazy kitty 
Wash his little dirty feet. 


My Little Rabbit 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By WiL1AM E. WEITH (10 years) 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


I had a little rabbit, 

He would always run away; 
I looked for him at night, 

I looked for him by day. 


He was hiding in the weeds 
So quiet and so still, 

I found him eating grass 
On a near-by hill. 
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Long, 
By Theodosia Smith 


Long, long ago when snows lay deep 
In hollow and on hill so steep, 
In thankfulness of heart to God 
The Pilgrims knelt.on frozen sod 

That first Thanksgiving Day. 


With - gratitude for food and fire, 

For health and shelter, warm attire, 
With dangers lurking ever near, 

In faith they raised their voices clear 


Gent They. 3 


May we remember as we go 

Through sun, or rain, or wind, or snow, 

To grateful be, to do our part 

To thank Him from a grateful heart 
For our Thanksgiving Day. 


hola McColl 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


HE BOOSTERS were gathered in a 
half-circle about the fire, and the 
Cheerfulness Elf was reading: 

“So in the fall of the year 1621 the 
Pilgrim Fathers held a day of thanksgiv- 
in 

‘He paused and slipped a finger between 
the pages. 

“Let's see,” he said dreamily, “that was 
310 years ago. I remember it well.” 

“You remember the first Thanksgiving 
Day!” Chuck gasped. 

“You forget I’m not a mortal,” the 
Cheerfulness Elf chuckled. ‘Why, I ex- 
pect I remember everything that ever hap- 
pened—all the good things, I mean.” 

“Tell us about the first Thanksgiving!” 
cried the Boosters. 

“What I remember best,” the Cheerful- 
ness Elf said with a faraway look in his 
eyes, “was that every one was very happy. 
God had brought the Pilgrims safely 
through many months of trial and hard- 
ship, and they had harvested their first 
crop. They knew that none of them would 
have to go hungry through the long, cold 
winter days ahead. No wonder they were 
happy!” 

“Did you share in the first Thanksgiv- 
ing feast?” asked Sally Sue excitedly. 

“Indeed I did,” laughed the Cheerful- 
ness Elf. “I had a plum from one of the 
tarts. No one missed it!” 

“One plum—what an appetite!” cried 
Don. 

“Well, you see I was only a young elf 
then. I could eat more now.” 

“Speaking of eating,” said Chuck, “you 
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ought to eat one of the swell Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners we have out at Grandfather's 
farm—homemade preserves and pickles 
and pies and all sorts of vegetables from 
Grandmother’s garden; and cranberries 
and candy and nuts——” He paused. 

“M—mm-mmm,” said the Cheerfulness 
Elf. 

“That’s what I don’t like about this 
Thanksgiving,” went on Chuck dolefully. 
“We can’t go down to Grandfather's. The 
day sure won’t mean much this year.” 

“If you feel that way about it, it won't.” 
The Cheerfulness Elf looked at him quiet- 
ly. “Thanksgiving doesn’t depend on be- 
ing any certain place or having certain 
things to eat. Thanksgiving is something 
that happens inside you.” 

“Like hunting for the treasure of hap- 
piness,”” Don suggested. 

Chuck looked a little ashamed, then 
his face broke into a smile. 

“I don’t mind any more,” he said. “I’ve 
just thought of something special to be 
thankful for.” 

“What's that?” cried the Boosters. 

“Why, for the Pilgrim Fathers of 
course,” smiled Chuck. ‘‘After all we owe 
them a lot.” 


If you wish to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club just write a let- 
ter to the secretary, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will send you an ap- 
plication blank. 

After you have sent in four monthly re- 
ports to the secretary and have subscribed 
for WEE Wispom for some friend, you 
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are entitled to a free Booster pin. The 
pin is in the likeness of the three monkeys, 
See No Evil, Hear No Evil, and Speak 
No Evil. If you wish to buy the pin, the 
price is twenty-five cents. 

e 

David is not only a sincere Booster, but 
a true friend to WEE WIspoM as well. We 
are glad that he liked the story. 

Dear Boosters: I hope you received my last 
month’s letter safely. I have been trying to 
keep the pledge all the time. 

I am having a friend come to see me in a 
little while, and I shall tell him what a nice 
magazine WEE WIsDOM is and all the nice 
things that are inside it. I liked the little story 
you sent me in my last letter about the dragon 
and the brave knight. It is a very true story. 

Since I have joined the Boosters, the club 
pledge and rules have improved my daily living 
a lot.—David Phillips. . 


Doxothy Gene's breezy letter seems to 
bring with it the smell of fresh country 
air, the scent of flowers, and the happy 
songs of birds. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am a brand-new Booster, 
and this is my first letter. I enjoy being a 
Booster very much. It 
is fun to read the letters 
in the Booster column 
of WEE Wispom. I 
believe WEE WISDOM is 
the best magazine for 
boys and girls. It is 
wonderful from cover 
to cover—including the 
covers. 

We have thirty acres 


Sunshine 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


If my teeth 
Are white and shiny, 
My smile turns shiny too. 


They are white. One little rabbit ran under 
the brooder house and we couldn’t catch him 
for several days. We called him Peter Rabbit. 
My brothers put up some tin cans for bird 
houses, and now we have four families of 
wrens. They are nice singers, but ruffle up 
their feathers and scold us if we get too 
close.—Dorothy Gene Davis. 


Phyllis and her friends have given up 
the use of harsh and unlovely words. Let 
her tell you how they did it. 

Dear Secretary: During this month I have 
given up the words “hate,” “murder,” “kill,” 
and other hateful words. Also I have tried to 
think all good and kind thoughts about all 
people. It is interesting, the way my friends 
and I gave up unkind words. Each child has 
five toothpicks, and whenever a word is spoken 
that we are not to use, he or she forfeits a 
toothpick. At the end of the week whoever 
has the most toothpicks is considered the most 
faithful in keeping his or her word. I have 
never lost a toothpick.—Phy/lis B. Davis. 


We are sure you will all like Joan’s 
newsy letter from far South Africa. Let- 
ters like Joan’s make such things as dis- 
tance seem nothing at all! 

My dear Secretary: 
You cannot imagine 
how pleased I was to 
hear from you! I was on 
a holiday when your let- 
ter came, and with it al- 
so came letters from 
many of my pen pals. I 
am so glad that I have 
all these friends to write 
to, for although I do 


of woods on our And so I brush not really know any of 
farm, and they are them they all seem old 
just full of blackberries. And brush and brush friends. 


Wouldn’t you like to 
help pick blackberries 
when they are ripe? We 
have lots of flowers and 
a big garden. I help in the garden and in 
the house too. When the first hollyhocks came 
out, my little brother ran up to Mother and 
said, “Oh, Mama, one of our flowers is 
hatched out!” 

A neighbor woman sometimes hires my broth- 
ers and me to help her. That is the way I filled 
my prosperity bank for WEE WISDOM. 

Our mother rabbit had eight little rabbits. 
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To let the sunshine through. 


I have had a fairly 
smooth month. I am 
still trying my best to 
be kind and helpful, 
but every now and then I have to remind my- 
self not to be cross or get downhearted when 
things go wrong. 

My little brother Laurie is now taking great 
interest in WEE WIsDOM. I read all the stories 
to him and my mother, and I am teaching him 
The Prayer of Faith verse by verse. He always 
says it when he is not well, and also when any 
one we know is ill. It’s wonderful what faith 
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he has. He was only five last April. 

We have wonderful news of Basil, my elder 
brother. Sixteen boys have been chosen from 
the General Botha to represent South Africa 
in a cutter race against the Worchester and 
Conway racing teams. Basil is one of the boys 
chosen. We are all very pleased because he is 
so keen on sea life. Last Saturday night we 
went to the pictures and saw all the boys on 
the African Mirror [a cutter}, and we could 
see Basil quite plainly—Joan Henrey (S. 
Africa). 


A great many of the Boosters have 
games that they play by themselves or with 
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their friends that help them to speak good 

words and think good thoughts, but Mar- 

jorie Ann has a “happiness calendar.” 
Dear Secretary: 1 am very glad I am a Boost- 


er because I can give people a better boost. 


I give my mother a boost by helping her every 
morning. I have written on a little slip of paper 
the things I should do. I enjoy giving Mother 
a boost more than I enjoy playing. Every 
morning I try to think of other things to help 
her with. Since I am a Booster I do think of 
quite a few things. I am going to make a 
calendar of happiness to put in my room. Every 
day I —_ the pledge I will color the space 
a pretty blue, but when I lose my temper I will 
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color it black.—Marjorie Ann Fors. 


Clyde Julius has real faith, and because 
of this his prayers are answered. Saying 
The Prayer of Faith will help you to trust 
God more too. 

Dear Secretary: I was so happy when I saw 
my letter in WEE WispoM. I let all the boys 
and girls read it. They thought it was nice. 

I say my Prayer of Faith all the time, and 
I get all the things I ask for. Sometimes it 
looks as if my prayer will not be answered, but 
everything comes to me just in time. 

I will be glad when I get my Booster pin. 
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That is what I am working for. Pray for me 
and for my father and my mother that we may 
be happy and have plenty.—C/yde Julius Lee. 


Often boys and girls have the idea that 
only grown persons can be wise. This 
is not true, because generous, loving acts 
such as the one Jack writes about are al- 
ways wise. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have just come home from 
Sunday School, and an accident has occurred 
that I thought I would write you about. Our 
Sunday school lesson was about a cobbler who 
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gave a blind man money, helped a woman with 
her load, and sheltered a lost child from the 
rain and found his home for him. 

After Sunday school I was at home when the 
doorbell rang. I got up and answered the door, 
and an old man was there. He asked for a 
few pennies. As I got them I thought, “I now 
am wise,” for I thought that my action was 
wise. 

I use The Prayer of Faith many times during 
the day. It helps me greatly at school and 
at home.—Jack Rang. 


We are always glad to receive letters 
from the Boosters telling how the club has 
helped them in some other activity. By 
keeping the club rules and pledge Anne 
has become a better girl scout. 

Dear Secretary: When my friend’s copy of 
WEE WIsDOM came this month, she called me 
and told me that she was glad that I had told 
her about it. When the next issue comes she 
will probably want to become a member of 
this jolly club. 

The Good Words Booster Club is helping 
me with my scouting. Whenever I start to 
break a Girl Scout rule, I think of The Prayer 
of Faith, and then I realize that I don’t have to 
break that rule, so I don’t. I find that The 
Prayer of Faith helps me a lot, and I love to 
say it. Whenever I get stuck on a test question 
I say it. Even though I may not happen to 
remember the answer, The Prayer of Faith stops 
me from wanting to copy the answer from any 
one else. I think in the last month I have 
come nearer to the land of love than I ever 
was before. Yours, sailing onward.—Anne 
Harwell. 


Bobby is making progress in keeping 
the pledge. We are sure that his mother 
is proud of his efforts to be a better 
Booster. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been saying The 
Prayer of Faith nearly every night. It helps me 
in my work at home and at school. Last Tues- 
day night I lost my knife, and I prayed The 
Prayer of Faith. The next morning I found it. 

Mother says I am a lot better boy, but I still 
get angry and grumble. I like to read my 
Weer WispoM, especially the stories. I lend 
the magazine to other children Bobby Lynn. 
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There is an old saying that “silence is 
golden,” and Betty Ann has found it to be 
true. She knows that when we become 
angry and talk back to others we are hurt- 
ing only ourselves. You are well on the 
road to happy days, Betty Ann. 

Dear Secretary: The month flies by so fast 
that it seems I hardly have time to write. | 
have been trying to do better, and I believe | 
am doing better. Once in a while I want to 
talk back to some one, and then I remember 
Iam a Booster. I say The Prayer of Faith every 
morning, and I say it for others who are in 
trouble. I also say it when I am in trouble or 
have a special problem to solve. I have a 
scrapbook in which I am pasting poems that | 
like. I am going to put The Prayer of Faith 
in it—Betty Ann Cochennet. 


November and Thanksgiving! Oh, the 
happy things this season brings us: the 
scent of pumpkin pies and sweet brown 
cider, and the sight of glowing faces clus- 
tered round the hearth. Frost on the win- 
dows and fallen nuts under the trees. Love 
in our hearts and laughter on our lips. 

Let us give thanks deep, deep inside to 
our heavenly Father. 


hth Maa 
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(11), 3634 W. Hoffman, Spokane, Wash.; 
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N. E. Failing St., Portland, Oreg.; Inez May 
Leibrand (14), 6165 N. E. Alton St., Portland, 
Oreg.; Lilyan Frances Stolair (13), 230 At- 
lantic Ave., Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y.; Dorothy 
(12), Lavonne (12), and Ruth Bouricius 
(1314), Box 577, Hastings, Nebr.; Norma- 
dale Weisner (10), Osseo, Minn.; George 
(13), Charles (12), Richard (11), and Ed- 
ward Adams (10), West Sumner, Maine; Faith 
Roberts, 2100 Lincoln Ave., Point Pleasant, 
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Thanksgiving Dishes 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


<4 OVEMBER has always contained 

the big feast day of the year.” 
Mrs. Miller began, opening the cooking 
lesson. “Long before our Thanksgiving 
Day was thought of, ancient peoples cele- 
brated the gathering of the harvest at this 
season. 

“Nowadays,” she went on, “we have 
refrigerators that are especially equipped 
to keep vegetables fresh for days or weeks, 
but years ago when the Pilgrims gathered 
their first harvest the food for the entire 
winter was kept underground, in the same 
way that the Indians kept their food and 
supplies. You know,” she continued, “‘ev- 
ery family grew their own food and cared 
for it as best they could, so they built 
storage pits, lined them with straw, and 
filled them with beans, squash, pumpkins, 
apples, and corn.” 

“Mother says we really owe Thanksgiv- 
ing Day to Indian maize or corn,” said 
Daisy Dean, ‘‘for it was to celebrate the 
bountiful harvest of corn that a day of 
thanksgiving was set aside.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Miller, “and here 
is a corn recipe to copy in your notebooks.” 


CORN PUDDING 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful sugar 
teaspoonfuls salt 


dash of pepper 

pad hot milk 

2 cupfuls corn (fresh or canned) 
2 tablespoonfuls melted butter 


Combine the eggs, sugar, seasoning, butter, 
and milk with the corn. Pour into a buttered 
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baking dish and bake in a moderate oven forty- 
five minutes. Serves six. 


While the girls copied the recipe, Mrs. 
Miller collected a paring knife, a teaspoon, 
a large shallow pan, three-fourths cupful 
bread crumbs, butter, salt, pepper, and a 
large squash. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Marjorie, 
“doesn’t that squash look big? How shall 
we ever peel it?” 

Her mother smiled. 

“We won't worry about that,” she said, 
“for we'll cook it peeling and all. First 
cut the neck or stem end into sections, do- 
ing the big round end last. With the tea- 
spoon scrape out the seeds and fiber por- 
tions. Place the pieces in a baking pan 
and cover the bottom of the pan with 
water. Sprinkle bread crumbs, one tea- 
spoonful salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful 
pepper evenly over the squash, and put 
one-fourth teaspoonful of butter on each 
piece. Bake fifty minutes in a moderate- 
to-slow oven.” 

“Don’t forget the cranberry sauce. That 
belongs with a Thanksgiving lesson,” Ann 
Beth reminded Mrs. Miller as the oven 
door closed. “I’m specially interested in 
it because while we were in Massachu- 
setts I saw the bogs where the berries 
come from.” 

“Here is the recipe,” said Mrs. Miller. 

CRANBERRY SAUCE 


1 quart berries 
2 cupfuls water 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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Trusting in God 
LESSON STORY 5, NOVEMBER 3, 1935 


The good prophets of Israel had over 
and over again asked the people to give up 
their wicked, evil ways and to turn to lov- 
ing, kindly ways. The prophets knew that 
ugly thoughts bring about untrue, unkind 
words and wicked acts. For this reason 
they wanted the people to talk often with 
God and to let Him direct them in all 
their ways. The relationship between the 
people of Israel and God can be compared 
to the relationship between children and 
parents. Fathers and mothers know that 
if children think greedy, selfish, unkind 
thoughts, soon they will be speaking un- 
loving, ugly words. These words will 
be followed by selfish, and even cruel acts. 
Because this is true, parents teach their 
children to keep their thoughts pure and 
loving and true. As long as one’s thoughts 
are right, his words and acts will be right. 

The people of Israel were willful and 
disobedient. Because they were disobedi- 
ent, evil days came. 

Jeremiah the prophet was true to God 
and kept His laws. God never forsakes 
any one who trusts Him. He told Jere- 
miah that evil days must come to those 
who disobeyed His laws. But He also 
said to Jeremiah, “I will deliver thee in 
that day, .. . and thou shalt not be given 
into the hand of the men of whom thou 
art afraid. For I will surely save thee, .. . 
because thou hast put thy trust in me.” 

God will save us from evil days if we 
put our trust in Him. 

The Bible text is Jeremiah 39:15, 18. 

I am unafraid because I trust in God. 
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God's Justice 
LESSON STORY 6, NOVEMBER 10, 1935 


When I was a child it was sometimes 
necessary for Mother to leave the children 
in the family alone for an hour or two at a 
time. On these occasions it was quite cus- 
tomary for her to tell us that upon her 
return, if we had been good children, we 
would receive some special pleasure. Prob- 
ably your mothers make you some such 
promise for good behavior. On the other 
hand we were also told that if we were 
disobedient during her absence we would 
be deprived of some pleasure. Our Bible 
text for today reminds me of that, because 
in it Ezekiel tells the people of Judah that 
if they do their duty always God will give 
them life and happiness. The text is 
Ezekiel 18:1, 8, 9, 30-32. 

God said, “Therefore I will judge you, 
.. . everyone according to his ways.’ God 
is just and fair with us always. He judges 
each one of us according to our obedience 
or disobedience. Here He may again be 
compared to the mother who returns home 
and judges her children. Those who have 
been obedient are rewarded and those who 
have been disobedient are punished. I 
think we can all agree that that is just 


_and fair. 


God is also kind and loving toward us 
all. In that He is like the mother who 
tells her children what they may do and 
what it is best that they should not do. In 
this way God helps us to be obedient. 

Let us keep this thought in mind this 
week: 

God guides me through every moment 


of the day. 
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God’s Goodness 


LESSON STORY 7, NOVEMBER 17, 1935 


The story told in our Bible text for to- 
day is a happy one. It is the story of a 
people that have been carried away from 
their homes and held captive in foreign 
lands and are being returned. You will 
remember that the prophets of Israel for 
many years told their people that unless 
they asked God to guide them and then ac- 
cepted His guidance they would lose their 
land and their homes and all that they 
possessed. Maybe the people doubted the 
word of the prophets, or possibly they said 
to themselves: “We don’t believe that God 
intends to let us suffer because of our evil 
ways.” Whatever it was that caused their 
disobedience, they continued in it until 
they were taken captives. They have spent 
many years in captivity but the time of this 
lesson is a happy time for them because 
they are going back home. God has 


Bringing gifts for the temple 
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caused King Cyrus to send out the word 
that all of them are to return and build 
a temple to Jehovah in Jerusalem. 

Each one is to carry back to Jerusalem 
something that can be used in building the 
temple. Can’t you see them marching 
steadily toward Jerusalem, and home? 
Soon they will be with old neighbors and 
friends; they will be sitting in the shade 
of the trees they love, and walking in 
familiar fields. The Bible text for today 
(Psalms 126:1-6) is a song of thanksgiv- 
ing. 

This story reminds us of something that 
goes on in ourselves when we have been 
thoughtless, perhaps, and acted ugly. 
When Mother forgives us, we feel like 
shouting for joy, and we try to do some- 
thing specially nice to show our thanks. 


I am thankful for the goodness of God. 


The Worlds We Live In 


Lesson Story 8, NoveMBER 24, 1933 


We live in two worlds, a spiritual 
world and a material world. In the 
material world we work with our hands, 
we run and play, we eat and drink and 
sleep and do all those things that have 
to do with physical or material objects. 
In the spiritual world we think and day- 
dream; we enjoy happiness and endure 
sadness, and do all those things that 
have to do with the mind. This is the 
real world, the world where we enjoy 
ourselves most. 

When you first read this you may 
say, “But I love to play baseball and 
swim” or “I love to dance and sing 
and play basket ball.” This is true, but 
would you enjoy the ball game if run- 
ning and catching and batting were all? 
You enjoy the game because of the 
thoughts you think while you are play- 
ing. So it is really the spiritual or men- 
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tal part of the game that you enjoy most, 
is it not? 

In our Bible lesson for today the prophet 
Haggai is trying to help the people of 
Judah to understand that it is the spiritual 
world that is most important. Read Hag- 
gai 1:2, 8. In the lesson for last Sunday 
the people were returning to Jerusalem 
after having been held captive in foreign 
lands. Now Jehovah wants them to re- 
build the temple at Jerusalem. They think 
they have nothing with which to build be- 
cause they do not even have enough to live 
comfortably. 

The temple stands for the spiritual 
world in which we all live, and their food 
and clothing and houses stands for the ma- 
terial world. Jehovah tells them to take 
wood and rebuild the temple and they will 
have plenty to live on. This means that 
if we see that our spiritual world or our 
thought world is happy, we shall have 
plenty of clothes and food to keep us 


happy. 
I keep my thoughts happy. 


The Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


The Sail-Skating Race 
(Continued from page 19) 


Eric’s face grew redder and redder. “I 
almost didn’t,” he admitted. “I didn’t 
find that piece of string afterward; I had 
it all along.” 

“Never mind that now,’” answered 
Gustaf. “You won fair and square this 
time, but just watch out for me next win- 
ter!” 

“Eric Holm!” called the judge. His 
heart beating fast, Eric stepped forward to 
receive the shining gold medal. 


Let’s Play — 


(Continued from page 21) 


other features and the bridle with pencil 
before painting. Paint the bridle red, the 
features black. Both the bridle and the 
features (except the mane) should be 
painted on both sides of the head. Put 
the mane on either side, to suit yourself. 

A horse without ears would look queer. 
Two small pieces of leather from the up- 
per part of an old shoe make good ears. 
Cut the leather in triangles as shown in 
figure 3, 1 inch across the bottom and 2 
inches high. Round the top point a little. 
Fold the lower corners together and tack 
in place. Touch up with paint to match 


the horse’s head. 


Two and one-half feet of broom handle 
will make a fine hobby stick. Cut a slot 
11/4 inches deep and the width of the ma- 
terial the horse’s head is made of, at one 
end. Paint the stick red and after it is 
dry, slide the horse’s head into place and 
fasten with small nails as shown in the 
illustration. Fasten on the reins, and the 
hobbyhorse is ready for a brisk canter. 
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BIGE IS THANKFUL 


T’S MY turn now, give me the 
ax,” said David. Red stopped 
chopping and sat down on a log. 

“Phew,” he exclaimed,.mopping his 
forehead with his handkerchief. “I 
thought it was a chilly day until I 
started swinging that ax. It sure 
warms you up fast.” 

“Well, I’m not ex- 
actly freezing while 
carrying this wood 
either,” said Kegs, 
starting toward the 
Roost with an arm- 
load. The Spartans 
were busy building 
up their woodpile so 
they might keep the 
Roost warm during 
the winter. 

“The pile’s getting 
high enough now so 
that we don’t have to 
bend over to build 
it,’ said Coralee as 
she and Chink took 
the load from Kegs’s 
arms and started pil- 
ing it neatly. Bige 
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David swung the ax 


trotted back with Kegs to get another 
load. 

“It really would be hard work if 
there was a foot of snow on every- 
thing,” said David. ‘These sticks are 
frozen pretty tight to the ground now 
but at least we don’t have to dig to 
find them.” He laid another branch 
on the chopping 
block and swung his 
ax. 

“Say, what day is 
Thanksgiving this 
year?” asked Kegs 
suddenly. 

“I believe it will 
come on Thursday,” 
said Red grinning. 

“Of course, I knew 
that. But what day 
of the month?” Kegs 
replied. 

“It’s the 28th,” said 
Cousin Bob. “I 
looked it up last 
night.” 

“We'll get four 
days for Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday,” Kegs 
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said, counting on 
his fingers. ‘That 
will put us back in 
school on Decem- 
ber second.” 

“And twenty- 
three days later 
will be Christmas,’ added Chink. 

“I hope I get a wrist watch,” said 
Kegs. 

“Now is the time to be thankful for 
what you have instead of wishing for 
something you haven't,” Coralee re- 
minded him. 

“Let’s rest a bit,” said David. ‘This 
ax is getting heavy.” 

“And we can eat some walnuts,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

The gang trooped into the Roost. 
Andy brought some sticks, 
and a fire was soon roaring 
in the fat stove. Bige crawled 
in behind the stove and 
promptly went to sleep. 

“We can use these nails 
for nut-picks,” said David. 

“And we can crack the 
nuts on our Spartan bricks,” 


added Red. 


“Why, I'd almost forgot- 
ten about our bricks!” ex- 
claimed Coralee. Each of 
the Spartans had a brick with 
his name painted on it to re- 
mind him that he, as a Spar- 
tan, was supposed to be a 
“good brick,” like the Spar- 
tans of ancient Greece. 


“This stick is too long.” 


“And I’m thankful for the Roost,” 
said Coralee. ‘“We’re lucky to have a 
nice place like this to meet.” 

“Remember when we thought the 
Prairie School gang was trying to burn 
it down?” laughed Chink. 

“I’m thankful they came along when 
they did and kept it from burning,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“I guess everybody has lots to be 
thankful for if they just stop to think 
about it,” said David. “By the way, 
Andy, what are you thankful for?” 

“Me?” asked Andy. He paused. 
“T guess I’m just thankful.” 

“But you have to be thankful for 
something,” protested Kegs. 

“No,” replied Andy slowly. “I’m 
just thankful.” 


crip 


“I’m thankful we got these 
nuts last month,” said Kegs. 


He dug at a goody. 
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“Andy’s right,” said Coralee. “I 
know what he means.” 

“Well, there’s a lot of wood we 
won't be thankful for along in Jan- 
uary if we don't get busy and cut it 
now,” said Red, placing his brick on 
the floor by the wall. 

“Let’s put another stick on the fire 
so it will hold,” said Chink as the 
gang prepared to go back to work. He 
selected one and rammed it into the 
coals. 

“I can’t close the stove,” he said. 
“This stick is too long and I can’t take 
it out again because the bark has al- 
ready caught fire.” 

“We'll come back in a minute,” said 
Red. “It'll be burned enough then so 
we can shove it on in.” 

Bige still slept peacefully behind the 
stove. 

“Let’s not wake him up,” said Cora- 
lee. ‘He looks so contented.” 

“He’s thankful for that nice warm 
place,” said Cousin Bob. The gang 
slipped quietly out of the Roost and 
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closed the door. 
Bige slept on. 
“If a woodchuck 


would chuck 
wood 
And a woodchuck 
could chuck 
wood, 
How much wood would a woodchuck 
chuck 


If a woodchuck could chuck wood?” 
Red sang as his ax bit deep into a log. 
Inside the Roost the fire crackled 
and sputtered. A stick rolled over 
slightly, and a shower of sparks flew 
out into the room. Several lighted in 
the chip box by the stove and in a 
short time a tiny column of blue smoke 
rose steadily from the center of the 
pile. Bige slept on. 

The Spartans worked hard and no 
one remembered the open stove door. 
Coralee and Chink stacked the wood 
carefully so that it would not fall over. 
Kegs whistled as he trudged back and 
forth, his arms piled high with stove 
lengths. 

A breath of air sneaked 
in under the door of the 
Roost and fanned the tiny 
spark in the chip box. A lit- 
tle flame suddenly leaped in- 
to life. Bige stirred uneasily 
in his sleep. 

Suddenly the edge of the 
chip box gave way and burn- 
ing slivers rolled down un- 
der the stack of firewood by 
the stove. In just a moment 
the flame had caught in the 
sticks and was burning rapid- 
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ly. Bige sniffed sleepily and dreamed 
he was on a marshmallow roast with 
the Spartans. He opened one eye to 
investigate and saw the blaze. 

Bige was used to fires, but he had 
never seen one like this in the Roost 
before. He got up and circled the 
flame carefully sniffing at it. He 
whined uneasily, then ran to the door 
of the Roost and scratched, but no one 
came. 
Outside he could hear the gang sing- 
ing, Susanna.” 

He looked back at the blaze. It 
was much bigger now. Smoke was 
getting in his eyes. He turned back 
to the door and barked as loud as he 
could. Coralee listened. 


“I thought I heard Bige barking,” 
she said. “I guess he finally woke up. 
As soon as I stack this armload I'll let 
him out.” 

“Listen!” said Chink. ‘‘He sounds 
like he’s in trouble. I'll go get him.” 
Chink dropped his wood and ran to 
the Roost door. Bige was getting ex- 
cited. 

- “All right, old boy,” said Chink. 
“Tl let you out.” He opened the 
door. Smoke poured out at him and 
through the haze he saw flames. 

“Hey, gang!” Chink screamed at the 
Spartans. “The Roost’s on fire!” 

“What will we do?” Kegs cried. 
Andy rushed to the well house for a 
pail of water. 

“Everybody find a bucket,” 
he said. “We can’t use wet 


sacks on this.” Coralee grabbed 
the pump handle and filled the 


In a few minutes the blaze was out 
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buckets as fast as the Spartans brought 
them to her. 

In a few minutes the blaze was out. 

Other than a lot of smoke and a little 
charred place on the floor where the wood 
had been piled, there was no damage. 

As the Spartans stood looking at the lit- 
tle heap of wet ashes Coralee spoke. 

“T’m certainly thankful I heard Bige in 
time,” she said. 

“] imagine Bige is thankful too,” offered 
David. 


Finders Keepers 
(Continued from page 9) 


They put Beth’s costume on her. 

“Oh, darling! I’m so sorry!” June 
whispered to the other girl, But Beth 
smiled up bravely into her eyes. 

Then June went on and finished. And 
when the curtain came down at the end 
of it all, there was a great moment of si- 
lence all over the house before they broke 
into a roar of applause. June had felt 
the spirit of the play so much that she 
had made them feel it of course. And 
the result was—triumph! 

With the whole cast all around her ap- 
plauding, too, June went straight to the 
dressing room where somebody said 
they'd taken Beth. But on the threshold 
she stopped amazed. For here was Beth, 
up on her feet and running to meet her, 
and throwing her arms around her and 
shrieking with sheer delight. Suddenly 
without any explanation in words, it was 
all plain to June. They had schemed it! 
They had plotted! They had conspired! 
They had meant to give her her chance— 
as a team sometimes does with a football 
player who has been on the bench till the 
last minutes of play! Beth—her best of 
best friends—who had the leading part 
in the conclusion of the pageant, the part 
that expressed the meaning of it all— 
had pretended to be hurt so that June 
could reap the glory! 
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It was all too good to be true! Or 
rather it was good enough to be true of a 
lot of friends who knew what a spirit of 
loyalty means, and so became a wonderful 
example of it. 

In the midst of all this backstage ex- 
citement the audience, yelping and stamp- 
ing and insisting with a great din out in 
the auditorium, finally made its demand 
heard. So Miss Ward drove the whole 
troupe out to “take a curtain.” Frank 
Herring and Clive Hardy made a chair 
with their hands and picked up Beth 
Blaine, and carried her along, despite her 
protests. When the audience cheered 
them all again the boys suddenly dumped 
Beth down on her two sound feet beside 
June, so that the whole plot was abruptly 
revealed, and everybody knew! At least 
everybody knew after Miss Ward told 
them—what being a good trouper means! 

In a quiet dressing room afterwards, 
Miss Ward drew the still amazed June 
aside and put her arms around her as if 
she loved her. 


“June,” she said, ‘‘there’s not much, is 
there, that I need to tell you? I made 
you prompter because I knew you'd help 
me more in that position than anywhere 
else—and more than anybody else. My 
assistant producer. If you had come to 
me and asked why I made you prompter, 
I would have explained. But when you 
didn’t—well, I thought you were getting 
out of the pageant just what I hoped you 
would get. The spirit of it. When the 
girls understood, the rest of it was their 
plot. You know?” 


June looked into the English teacher’s 
eyes. They were wet. “I thought—I 
thought——’”’ June could not go on. 

“The Pilgrim Fathers discovered a new 
land,” said Miss Ward, “but you and I 
have discovered something too, haven't 
we, June?” 


June’s eyes twinkled a bit. “Yes, and 
‘finder’s keepers,’ she laughed. 
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Vegetable Sentences 
By E. Mendes 


See if you can find the name of a vege- 
table in each sentence. 


1. I hope Arthur enjoyed his stay in 
Chicago. 

2. There will be another ball game 
next week. 

3. Please come, Marion. I only want 
you to help me with my French. 

4. I met Tom at one o'clock; we had 
lunch with Mabel at Jaretti’s. 

5. Tell Mother that Brad is here. 

6. Immediately on my return I phoned 
Ella. 


A Hidden Proverb 
By E. Mendes 


Select one word from each sentence. 
Put them together and you will have a 
well-known proverb. 


A New Crossword Puzzle 
By E. Mendes 


Supply the missing letters and read them 
downward. You will find the name of a 
delicious fruit. 


1. Du—ks, web-footed birds. 


wn 


. Ac—es, pains. 


Fr—sh, new. 
Ap—il, a month. 
Ho—se, an animal. 


. Lo—al, faithful. 


A Lad to Guess 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


A poor little lad 
With never a penny 

Now has his picture 
On ever so many 


ANSWER TO BIRDS’ NEST PUZZLE: 
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1. Pass me a sandwich, Ella, please. : 

2. I will stitch your dress on the sew- [pie WwW: === 0° 
ing machine. =H | WK 

3. Put these flowers in water, dear. 

4, John’s watch does not keep good BSD N'S=O|R=BY 

5. Helen saves half her pocket money [S/E == L ba! =ON 
every week. R =~ VA=AT 

6. Dick will be nine years old next —=E T CiH 
May. 
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EN-YEAR-OLD Jerry stopped 

the whirring sound he was mak- 
ing with his lips, put his homemade 
airplane on a shelf, and sighed. Some- 
how playing aviator did not satisfy 
him tonight. He wanted to do some- 
thing—something big and important, 
like flying across the ocean as Lind- 
bergh did or piloting an airplane 
through a blizzard. 

He sighed again as he picked up his 
flashlight and went outside to “put the 
chickens to bed,” as he called shutting 
the henhouse doors so that coyotes and 
other prowling animals could not gain 
entrance. Then with his flashlight he 
carefully searched about the rocks near 
the barnyard to make sure that none 
of the hens or chickens had gone to 
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THE BIGNESS 


of 
Little Things 


The Little Things are 


often very important 


By DORIS GARST 


roost there. Then he went to the barn- 
yard to see if the calves and the lambs 
were all right. They were; and he 
sighed again. Almost he wished that 
one of them were lost so that he might 
hunt for it and rescue it. He was in 
the mood to rescue something tonight. 
It seemed as if nothing exciting ever 
happened to him here at home on a 
Wyoming ranch. His life was made 
up of doing little things, like tending 
sheep and chickens. He wanted to do 
something big. But how could he 
ever get a chance, living with his par- 
ents on a bleak, lonely homestead, their 
nearest neighbor eight miles away? 
Jerry sat down on the fence to await 
the one big event of each evening, the 
passing of the local mailplane on its 
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way back from Cheyenne. Jerry knew 
that the big mailplanes from the East 
left the mail at Cheyenne, where it 
was picked up by a smaller local plane 
and distributed to the more important 
towns of Wyoming. 

Every night he waited for the plane, 
listened for its distant roar, watched 
for its two eyes of light. Then as its 
roar grew louder overhead and its eyes 
larger, Jerry pointed his flashlight up- 
ward and waved it slowly. And every 
night whoever was piloting the plane 
answered Jerry’s signal by blinking 
the lights of the plane three times. 

Jerry’s own life was so lonely that 
he felt sorry for the loneliness of the 
pilot sailing up there so high above 
the ground; and he felt that by giving 
his flashlight signal every night he was 
sending aloft a friendly “hello.” When 
the plane lights blinked he felt warm 
around the heart and strangely excited, 
as though a dear friend had answered 
his call. 

He waited and waited for the fa- 
miliar roar tonight, but his strained 
ears did not catch the sound, and the 
only light that his eyes met was that of 
the stars. What could be the matter? 
The plane had never been late before. 
Jerry’s heart felt heavy with dread. 

Finally his ears heard a sound, but 
not the familiar, steady roar. It was 
more a coughing sound, as though the 
plane had a cold. Jerry jumped up 
and waved his up-turned flashlight 
around. The lights of the plane, in- 
stead of winking three times as they 
usually did, blinked again and again. 
Jerry knew from the strange sound of 


the motor and the fast blinking that 
something was wrong, that the pilot 
was trying to signal to him; but he did 
not know what to do. His first thought 
was to run back to the house and call 
his father. He saw the plane go past, 
then turn and come towards him. At 
once he knew what to do. The pilot 
wanted to land, and he wanted Jerry 
to show him the way. Jerry ran as fast 
as he could to the wide level field and 
turned his flashlight, making a path- 
way of light. How glad he was that 
his flashlight was a powerful one! Al- 
most at once the plane roared close 
above his head, then bump-bumped 
over the ground where his flashlight 


All at once he knew 
what to do 


pointed a path. 

He ran up to the plane as the pilot 
was climbing out. 

“Why,” said the tall pilot when he 
saw Jerry, “you're just a little fellow; 
but you saved my life and Uncle Sam’s 
mail. Something went wrong with my 
motor. I could never have made it 
to the landing field. I should have 
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crashed if you hadn’t shown me where 
to land.” 

“B-but,” stammered Jerry, “I only 
pointed my flashlight. It was only a 
little thing.” 

“The little things are often very im- 
portant,” said the pilot soberly. “Don’t 
forget that, son. You did the right 
thing; you used your head. If you’d 
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got excited and run into the house in- 
stead of pointing your flashlight, I 
shouldn’t have known where to land 
and should probably have crashed. 
You're a hero, young man, and I’m 
going to decorate you.” 

He then took off the wings pinned 
on his uniform and pinned them over 
Jerry’s heart. “There,” he said. ‘That 
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proves that you're one of Uncle Sam’s men. 
I hope you will become an aviator when 
you're big.” 

“Oh!” cried Jerry. “Could 1?” 

“Yes,” said the pilot. “If you always 
use your head as well as you did tonight, 
you'll make a good aviator. Always re- 
member, the little things are important in 
flying, as in everything else.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” cried Jerry. “I'll always 
remember that now.” 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 20) 


them are high-priced; others are reason- 
able. Just as if you were going shopping 
in a strange town, you should have some 
one who knows the dealers advise you 
which ones to buy from. Ask an older 
collector; he will be glad to show you how 
to buy your stamps. Adhesives like the 
ones pictured on this page each month al- 
most always have to be bought from deal- 
ers. 


Thanksgiving Dishes 
(Continued from page 33) 
2 cupfuls sugar 


Wash and sort berries. Cook with two 
cupfuls water in saucepan until the berries burst. 
Remove cover, add sugar, and cook twenty 
minutes without stirring. 


“The old-fashioned way is to leave the 
sauce unstrained,” said Mrs. Miller as the 
girls finished copying the recipe, “although 
some cooks prefer to remove the skins.” 


Table Blessing 


God's love supplies my every need, 
I'll give Him praise in word and deed. 
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The Mystery of Canary 
Cottage 


(Continued from page 15) 


answering questions. 

“How did you know what we did and 
said about the cleaning and the ‘he-she- 
it’?”” Joan had been waiting to ask Uncle 
Phil. 

The tall man laughed. 

“Well, I guessed about the cleaning. I’ve 
seen Marilyn go after dusty corners. I 
must confess I snooped a bit, too. Lilacs 
are splendid to hide behind. Then old 
Pete helped me.” 

“The gardener man?” Susan and An- 
nie May exchanged glances. 

“Yes,” smiled Uncle Phil. “Crotchety 
though he is, this business has actually 
made him smile. It has been good for 
us all. Marilyn helped with the ribbon 
and the notepaper although she didn’t 
know what it was all for. So I guess that 
is the whole story.” 

But it was not the whole story. In the 
weeks that followed Canary Cottage 
seemed to bloom under the cheer of the 
good times that the girls had under its 
“Hansel and Gretel” roof. And although 
there were no more mysteries, there was 
much laughter and good fun. Instead of 
there being only three Canaries, Marilyn 
made four, and the sum of it all was hap- 
piness. 

The End 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. If 
your family is subscribing to any of our 
other magazines, please give us their names 
also, and tell whether or not they have a 
prosperity bank. This will help us to 
make sure that you receive your magazines 


promptly. 
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MR. ELLISON 


is the father of our paper-doll family 


By ANNE WESTMORELAND 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 


Imagine a picnic luncheon in the school- 
room. All the children are gaily opening 
their boxes, Susie being the gayest of all 
because she is sure that her lunch is daintier 
and more attractive than all the rest. Off 
come the string and the paper and Susie 
finds—oh, it is just too bad, Susie has made 
a terrible mistake. This story tells how it 
happened that Susie made such a mistake 
and how she never let it happen again. 


White Stockings and Other Tales 


The queen was a visitor in the cabin of 
little Sven—an unexpected visitor, for she 
had come to find shelter from a mountain 
snowstorm. It was Christmas Eve and a 
row of stockings hung from the mantel. At 
the side hung a beautiful white pair, and 
the queen immediately became interested in 
them. Her interest led to a trying experi- 
ence for Sven, which turned out to ™ 

wonderful one in the end. Two other 
stories are included in this book—“When 
_ Forgot” and “Thoughts with 

Wings.” 


a These books, filled with bright pic- 
tures, are priced at 29 cents each; two 
copies for 50 cents. 


How Jimmy Came Through 


a. really loved his parents and his 
aby sister, although at times no one would 
have guessed it. He grumbled when called 
from his play to help with the work, and 
he objected to wheeling the baby in her 
buggy for fear the boys would think him 
a sissy. But Jimmy changed altogether, and 
earned money to help the family. What 
changed Jimmy? This story tells the secret. 


The Four-Leafed Clover 


Peter had found something that pleased him 
very much, and he tucked it away in his 
purse. But a mischief-maker saw him and 
started the tale that Peter had found and 
kept Dame Worthington’s lost brooch. The 


tale grew and grew until in a day's time . 


every one shunned Peter—that is, all but 
the mayor, who had known and loved Peter’s 
father. What did Peter find, and how was 
his good name cleared of slander? 


@ These two books have attractive covers 
and many illustrations. They are priced 
at 50 cents each. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


WEE WISDOM 
in the Classroom 


= With Thanksgiv- 
ing at hand and 
Christmas just around 
the corner, teachers 
will welcome the page 
of gift suggestions in 
this number. Joanne 
Dee gives directions 
for making five sim- 
ple and inexpensive 
gifts that can be completed right in the 
classroom. 


= The song for this month is seasonal and 
offers itself for use in Thanksgiving pro- 
grams. The poems ‘Long, Long Ago” and 
“Thank-You Days” are also program mate- 
tial, while the illustrations®for them can 
be traced off or used as patterns for Thanks- 


giving posters. 


= Sympathetic understanding between 
teacher and pupils and an atmosphere of 
harmony in the classroom are things desired 
by every teacher. Gardner Hunting’s story 
in this number, “Finders Keepers,” deals 
with just such a problem of understanding. 


= A necessary factor in the life of every 
modern child is competition. Children must 
learn to compete cheerfully and honestly. 
Eric Holm, the hero of “The Sail-Skating 
Race” published in this issue, discovers that 
some of the most important contests are 
the ones we wage with ourselves. 


= Here is AN IMPORTANT AN- 
NOUNCEMENT for teachers! Beginning 
with the December number, the size of 
WEE WiIspoM will be increased to 81/, inches 
in width by 111/, inches in height—a popular 
size for children’s magazines. All the ma- 
terial that you have had in the present mag- 
azine will be there spread out on the lovely 
new pages. There will be more color, at- 
tractive new page layouts, and new draw- 
ings throughout the magazine, BUT the price 
will remain the same. Make sure now that 
you will have a copy of that first number. 
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PAGE TO COLOR 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


A jolly Thanksgiving means plenty of 
crumbs 

For the birds that are braving the cold; 

And here are the children preparing the 
feast— 

More food than these few birds can hold. 
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So here is your chance to have plenty of 
guests— 

The branches will hold quite a few. 

Let’s draw lots of birds in the tree and 
the sky, 

Then add color in ev'ry gay hue. 
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ask tocome out and play! 


# Christmas Gifts 


for MOTHER and DAD 


@ Before you know it Christmas will be here, 
so now is the time to be thinking of what you 
want to give every one, and to be saving 
your money to buy their gifts. What to give 
Mother and Dad—this is always a matter of 
importance. Here is a suggestion. They 
would appreciate any book or magazine from 
among the ones listed here. 


New Books 


USABLE TRUTH 
BY RICHARD LYNCH 


MASTER CLASS LESSONS 
BY ERNEST C. WILSON 


MIGHTIER THAN CIRCUMSTANCE 


BY F. B. WHITNEY 
(ready about December 1) 


@ These are our newest books—all published 
since last Christmas. They come in cloth bind- 
ing priced at $1 each; in flexible binding at 
$2 a copy. 


Periodicals for Grownups 
PROGRESS 
WEEKLY UNITY 
GOOD BUSINESS 
UNITY MAGAZINE 
UNITY DAILY WORD 


= Any of these periodicals make fine Christ- 
mas gifts, and each one is priced at $1 a year. 


= A little book that every one likes is THE 
CONTEMPLATION OF CHRIST by Ernest C. 
Wilson. It helps you to know the Savior as 
you would a friend. In a lovely cover it is 
priced at 50 cents. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Thanksgiving Letter 


FROM THE EDITOR 


One of the things I am most thankful for this Thanks- 
giving season is that I have such a beautiful secret to share 
with you. Beginning with the Christmas number WEE WIs- 
DOM is to come out in such attractive new clothes that if you 
didn’t read the name you might not know that this lovely 
new magazine is your very own WEE WIsDOM. Your editors 
have been so happy about the changes to be made in the 
magazine that it has been very difficult for them to keep 
from telling you all about it before now, but that would have 
spoiled the secret. 

I haven't space to tell you all about the new magazine 
in this letter, so on the back cover our advertising depart- 
ment has told you some of the most interesting things. How- 
ever, I asked them to let me tell you about the change to be 
made in the Bible lessons. 

WEE WISDOM readers go to Sunday school in many dif- 
ferent churches and the Sunday schools do not all use the 
same Bible text. For this reason we have decided that it is 
better to take out the Bible lessons, based on the International 
Bible texts, and give you instead a story written around some 
familiar incident in the Bible. For the first one we have se- 
lected a story by Mabel Rear Miller written around the ac- 
count of the feeding of the five thousand. This is not a true 
Bible story, since you will not find Peter and Miriam men- 
tioned in the Bible. The story was written to help you to 
know how loving and human Christ was, and how willing 
and happy He was and still is to bring sight to the blind eyes 
of a little girl. 
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hands you December Wee Wisdo 
you will agree that it is a “really-truly 
new magazine. In fact, you won’t eve 
recognize it. But you are going to like 
it better than ever before. Just wai 
and see! 


Yes, boys and girls, when the postmas | 


N the first place, Wee Wisdom is going td 

grow in size to 81/ by 1114 inches. If you 

will get out your ruler and measure this copy of 

the magazine, you will see how much larger the 
new Wee Wisdom will be. 


Then the cutouts are going to be placed on 
the outside back cover, and you will no longe 
need to mount them on stiff paper. Don’t you 
think this will be an improvement? Another 
thing—you will find more pictures in color. 


Oh, there are so many delightful things com: 
ing in the new Wee Wisdom that we cannot 
crowd them on this page, so we are going to 
stop right here and let the rest be a surprise 
to you. Isn't it fine that the new Wee Wisdon 


comes just in time for Christmas? We are 
very happy about it, and we know you will be 
proud to send it as a Christmas gift to your 
friends. In this copy you will find a blank on 
which to write your Christmas order. Send it DOM 


soon, and we will mail an announcement to your IS STIL L 
friends just in time for Christmas. 
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Unity hast of CITY, MO. 
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